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EXERCISES AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
OF 


GENERAL WILLIAM FRANKLIN DRAPER 
PRESENTED TO THE TOWN OF 
MILFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BY HIS WIFE 
MRS. SUSAN PRESTON DRAPER 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1912 


PRIVATELY PRINTED 


Press of National Publishing Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE statue is the work of the eminent 
sculptor Daniel Chester French, and is 
erected in General Draper Park, Milford, 
Mass. It is of bronze, and rests upon a 
pedestal of Stony Creek granite. Height of 
statue and pedestal is about twenty-five feet. 
The unveiling was preceded by a military, 
parade, Capt. Wm. G. Pond, Marshal, con- 
sisting of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, 
M. V. M., detachments from U. 8S. Navy, and 
Battery B, Field Artillery, and a Veteran 
Division led by the survwors of General 
Draper’s two regiments, the Twenty-fifth Mas- 
sachusetts, U. S. V., and the Thirty-siath 
Massachusetts, U. S. V., escorted by Post 
22, of Milford, and Grand Army Posts from 
surrounding towns, Spanish War Veterans, 
and Sons of Veterans. Music was furnished 
by the Salem Cadet Band and the Siath Regr- 
ment Band. 

After prayer by Rev. Franke A. Warfield 
the statue was unveiled by General Draper’s 
daughter, Miss Margaret Preston Draper, and 
given a Brigadier General’s salute by Battery 
B, Field Artillery. 

Addresses of presentation and acceptance, 
and oration by Representative McCall follow. 
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Presentation of Statue and Park to 
the town of Milford, on behalf of 
Mrs. Draper, by the Presiding 
Officer, Wendell Williams, Esq. 
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PRESENTATION BY 


WENDELL WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
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WO years ago Mrs. William F. Draper 
conceived the plan of purchasing the 
land comprising this park, erecting 
upon it a statue of her distinguished 

husband, Gen. William KF. Draper, and _ pre- 
senting it to the town of Milford. The sug- 
gestion was enthusiastically received by the 
people of Milford. 

Mrs. Draper has acquired the land and 
erected the statue at a great expense; and 
we have come together today to observe with 
fitting exercises the culmination of that plan, 
which gives to the town of Milford, for all 
time, a beautiful park in a most desirable 
locality, and a statue such as few towns in 
the Commonwealth possess. 


GENERAL DRAPER STATUE 


It will stand a continuing source of pride, 
both as a work of art and as a suitable and 
lasting memorial to a distinguished citizen 
of national reputation, whom in his lifetime 
the people of Milford delighted to honor, and 
who brought to the town marked honor and 
distinction, and constantly added to and 
aided its material prosperity. 

This great assembly of friends and ac- 
quaintances of General Draper, this brilliant 
military display, these many representatives 
of that honorable but fast diminishing Grand 
Army of the Republic to which it was his 
pride to belong, these old war-time com- 
panion members of his two regiments, all to- 
gether pay worthy tribute to his memory; are 
indicative of his worth as a citizen; and befit 
the occasion. They also show proper appre- 
ciation of the generous gift and exemplary 
action of the donor, Mrs. Draper. 

General Draper lived substantially all his 
life in Milford and Hopedale, which, so long 
a part of Milford and so closely allied with 
it, has always in effect been a part of the 
same community. He never lost his interest 
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in Milford nor failed in its support. It is 
right that any memorial to him be here 
erected. 

We who were privileged to come in con- 
tact with him in social, business or political 
life, as a chance acquaintance or aS an em- 
ployee, require no gilded statue or towering 
monument to retain him in memory. 

But, a distinguished soldier in the army 
of the United States, a guiding hand in the 
development and progress of one of our 
country’s great industries, a directing factor 
in making in a few years a little hamlet an 
industrial village that is cited as a model 
not only in this country, but in the countries 
of Europe, in political life a statesman of 
national reputation, a power and an authority 
in whatever he undertook to do, Gen. 
William F. Draper possessed qualities of that 
extraordinary type that are worthy of being 
impressed on the minds of future generations. 

For this purpose this statue has been 
erected, and this park, to be hereafter known 
as General Draper Park, established. 

And now as presiding officer of these ex- 
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ercises, and in behalf of Mrs. William F. 
Draper, I have the honor and the pleasing 
duty of presenting to the town, through 
James H. Reynolds, chairman of its board 
of selectmen, the title deeds vesting in it this 
park and statue. 

It is not necessary for me to charge the 
town to care for and maintain this gift so 
that it shall always serve the purpose for 
which it was created. 
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Acceptance for town of Milford, 
by James H. Reynolds, Esq., Chair- 
man of Board of Selectmen. © W 
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ACCEPTANCE, BY 


JAMES H. REYNOLDS, ESQ- 


at ae 


S chairman of the board of selectmen 
of Milford it devolves upon me today 
to accept, in behalf of the citizens 
of the town, this magnificent gift, 

this monument of imperishable bronze, which 
will stand here centuries after all who are 
present at these exercises shall have passed 
from earth. And I do now accept it, to be 
guarded sacredly and to be cherished fondly. 
In behalf of the men and women of Milford 
I extend to Mrs. Draper the gratitude that 
is our return for this most princely gift. 
General Draper, by his patriotism, was 
impelled to enlist in the army of his country 
when its integrity was assailed. By his 
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bravery on the battlefield he won recognition 
from his superior officers and advancement 
to posts of added responsibility. He saw 
that the path of duty led all good citizens 
to the front, and while there to perform the 
tasks assigned without thought of self, even 
if the reward should be a rough trench, soon 
scooped out, and an unmarked grave close by 
the spot where the bullets had flown thickest 
—a fate he more than once nearly shared 
with the men who gave up their lives that 
the Union might continue. 

Spared to return to times of peace, with 
the old flag unsullied, he was a force to be 
reckoned with in the after years. In the 
halls of Congress and as an ambassador to 
foreign powers he completed his public ser- 
vice in a manner that brought to his name 
a fame that will endure. 

That he amassed great wealth was only 
the natural result of his ability and energy. 
That this fact did not alter his feelings to- 
ward the men with whom he had worked and 
fought, shows the worth of the man most 
clearly. 
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He lived long, and died, leaving to his 
children a heritage that is a proud one. To 
most of us his passing was the taking away 
of one who had shown himself more than 
friend. 

To his comrades—you veterans who fought 
side by side with him in the dark days—it 
must have been as if your protector was 
suddenly torn from your side. 

With his family, we all shared the pain 
of parting, even as we shared their pride 
when honors had come to him in life, and 
it is fitting that here in this town’ should 
be erected this statue that shall stand here 
to awaken the admiration of future genera- 
tions, to perpetuate his memory, aS a reminder 
of his great worth as soldier and statesman. 

A noble woman, who was his companion 
through the years of success, whose love and 
appreciation inspired him to constant effort 
and whose generous impulse has caused to be 
erected this statue, is the wife whose loving 
ministrations comforted him at the close of 
his well-spent life. 

To Mrs. William F. Draper, the donor of 
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this beautiful park and statue, I desire again 
to return my sincerest gratitude for her gifts, 
with my assurance that the spot will ever be 
cared for most faithfully, that the children may 
realize that the path trod by the steed upon 
which her husband and our great friend is here 
Shown astride, is the path to rectitude, glory 
and honor, the path to be pursued to the end. 
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Address by ee 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 
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ADDRESS BY 


Hon. Samuet W. McCatt, M. C. 
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any community is a memorable event 

in its history, but it is even more 

memorable when it typifies a com- 
manding human figure and stands as its fit 
embodiment to future times. It was a loving 
thought of Mrs. Draper’s to commission the 
greatest of living sculptors to erect this 
statue in perpetual memory of her husband. 
But it was even more than that. Statues 
which are undeserved and commemorate no 
excellence are but the tokens of the regard 
of those who reared them and have no other 
value except as works of art. But art speaks 


y Y\HE gift of a beautiful work of art to 
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to its highest purpose when it is elevated 
by the subject it portrays. 

The fame of General Draper is not of the 
transitory sort that will soon fade away and 
be forgotten, but it is firmly bound to those 
things which we may well hope will last a 
very long time. So long as patriotism shall 
be a virtue and our country shall endure, 
so long as men shall reverence service to 
their kind rendered even beyond the bound- 
aries of country, the career this monument 
commemorates will have a quickening power. 
And today, as we look with admiration upon 
this noble statue, we feel not merely a new 
reverence for art, but we have brought vividly 
before our minds the life of one of the strong 
men of his time, who contributed generously 
to the upbuilding of this community and 
Commonwealth, and who served his country 
faithfully in peace as he served her bravely 
in war. It will thus prove both an educat- 
ing force in its own excellence and an in- 
Spiration to the youth of the future, to 
whom it shall each day speak of the achieve- 
ments of a life of service. 
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The occasion enjoys a most fitting time for 
its observance. This is the anniversary of 
the day when, fifty-one years ago, William F. 
Draper, then a boy of nineteen years, left 
the town of Milford and took up his journey 
to the theatre of war with the company in 
which he had enlisted as a _ private and 
which had elected him its second lieutenant. 
It adds greatly to the impressiveness of this 
hour that so many of the surviving members 
of that company and of both regiments in 
which he served are here today to testify 
their deep regard for their old comrade and 
commander. Before you had _ crossed the 
threshold of manhood you partook with him 
of the hardships and privations of the camp, 
you marched with him under the burning 
sun of the South and you fought by his side 
in great battles, the names of which will 
forever live in history, and in which so 
many of your comrades fell. Separated from 
those fields of danger and of glory by a half 
century of active life, the homage you do 
his memory in coming here today pays a 
tribute which far outshines any eloquence of 
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words. May you have all happiness and 
length of days! But no wish can be more 
grateful to your ears than that you may yet 
live to see even more great and powerful and 
just the country you were willing to give 
your lives to save. 

When a strong man leaves the world things 
are not adjusted in a day to his passing. 
There is at first a void in affairs as well as 
in the hearts of friends. We must wait until 
we are far enough from the sad event to get 
a due perspective and until sorrow will let 
unclouded reason clearly look and tell us 
what she sees. But however great a man 
has been, however multitudes have learned 
to lean upon him, somehow after a time 
things fall into their normal places, we cease 
to be frightened at midnight, and the world 
moves steadily on in its orbit as it will still 
move steadily on after all of us who are 
gathered here are gone. The cold eye of 
history then surveys the scene and notes all 
of substance that remains. And how little 
of substance often does remain. In _ this 
passionless survey, the work of patient merit, 
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the unselfish achievement, the deed that does 
not fade away with the doing but leaves a 
train of blessings behind, will be weighed at 
their real values. And the empty and osten- 
tatious reputation will vanish like the sub- 
sidence of a great noise that leaves nothing 
but silence in its place. 

The reputation of General Draper will 
stand well this searching scrutiny, for his 
life was one of substance and not of show. 
He was no contriver of tableaux with the 
lights all centered upon himself, but he was 
a strong doer of the kind of deeds that make 
for the real greatness of States and for the 
upbuilding of civilization. To my mind, his 
life touched the springs of history at three 
vital points. fF irst, he was notable in inven- 
tion, which is the chief human instrument- 
ality responsible for raising the race from a 
depth below barbarism to the civilization of 
today. Second, in the colossal war for the 
preservation of the Union he rendered long 
and heroic service and won his way to im- 
portant command. Third, after he had helped 
to save the integrity of the nation, he showed 
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himself a strong force for its good govern- 
ment in time of peace. 

He was well equipped by birth and train- 
ing for the work he was to do. He came of 
sterling stock. His ancestors upon both sides 
had long been men of weight in their com- 
munities and some of them were men of 
large affairs for their place and day. His 
mother was remarkable for her strong char- 
acter and for her intelligence and good sense. 
His father was a leader of men. He had the 
thrift and industry so necessary in the mak- 
ing of a man as well as of a fortune. He 
was an abolitionist, was devoted to the Union 
and made large drafts upon his means in 
organizing companies of volunteers in the 
war for its preservation. He was one of the 
men upon whom Governor Andrew leaned 
heavily in that great crisis. He _ believed 
in the gospel of work and taught it 
to his children. He became a member 
of the Hopedale community while his son 
was yet young and this circumstance had 
an important influence on the _ education 
of the boy. The community was a Utopian 
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enterprise which established a species of com- 
munism, so far as “the instruments of pro- 
duction” were concerned, and it aimed to 
secure absolute industrial equality. It had 
as leader that remarkable man, Adin Ballou, 
who made aé_ profound impression upon 
William F. Draper, which was_ touchingly 
shown during the last years of the latter’s 
life, when he erected a statue to Ballou at 
Hopedale. 

The community was one of many similar 
projects established at about the same time 
in different parts of the country, the most 
promising of which had only a brief life, 
and it was chiefly due to the sagacity of 
George Draper and his brother, whose talents 
were not completely submerged in the experi- 
ment, that it was one of the last to succumb. 
The Hopedale community was a small: one 
and composed of an intelligent and homo- 
geneous population and yet it failed as so 
many similar experiments have failed to 
translate into practice the dream of com- 
munism. Even so choice a body of men as 
the Pilgrim Fathers were kept near the verge 
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of starvation so long as they raised their 
corn in common, and they only attained 
plenty when they ordained that each man 
Should raise his own corn and thus restored 
the ancient spur of necessity, which is 
nature’s scourge for keeping the race alive 
and driving it forward. So long as each of 
us may eat his bread in the sweat of 
another’s brow, we are likely to go hungry, 
however ardently we may wish for the repeal 
of the law of self-preservation, which has 
existed for uncounted ages. The future may 
hold a time when the dream will come true, but 
in the meantime the broadening of society tends 
more and more to make each man’s _ wel- 
fare the welfare of all, and the stimulus 
which the opportunity for individual enter- 
prise gives to men of genius results in the 
production of benefits to them which others 
will surely share. But if the community 
was an economic failure, it was a moral 
Success. Some of its principles, doubtless, ex- 
ercised a profound influence in moulding the 
character of William Draper. 

General Draper’s life work had to do with 
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invention, and his long and honorable career 
in that calling constitutes perhaps his chief 
distinction. It is speaking a mere truism 
‘for me to say that invention had so large a 
responsibility for civilization, and yet I doubt 
whether we commonly appreciate the immense 
debt which society and every one of its 
members are under to that race of rare men, 
who from the beginning have been steadily 
augmenting the power of man and making 
him superior to the forces of nature I 
confess that those of us who have given little or 
nothing to the common stock are. quite too 
apt to take these marvellous achievements as 
a matter of course and to show impatience 
that there yet remain obstacles to be over- 
come, lashing forward the couriers of the 
race who are finding our way through un- 
known regions. Every faculty of man has 
been incredibly magnified by invention. He 
has been, as it were, created anew with 
superlatively greater powers. The distance be- 
tween the naked human fist and the modern 
battleship as implements of warfare measures 
no greater progress than has been shown in 
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those less destructive arts that minister to the 
well-being and comfort of man. The same 
contrast is seen between the unclad savage, 
feeding precariously upon. the free fruits of 
the earth, wandering through his lifetime over 
the hills and fields where he was born, seek- 
ing shelter in caves and coping with the 
appalling difficulties about him with his un- 
aided human strength, and the man of today, 
housed and clothed in comfort and luxury, 
his table spread with food from every clime, 
the pressure of whose finger may fill with 
light a great city, who may ride like Ariel 
on the curl’d clouds, and whose very whisper 
may be heard a hundred leagues. As one of 
the results of invention, the wants of the 
human animal are multiplied by the _ in- 
creased means of ministering to them, and 
man is made a vastly more complex, if not a 
better, being. Increased wants become necessi- 
ties, and it may be that the struggle for ex- 
istence, although with little of the hardship, 
is not less strenuous than in the primitive 
times. But undoubtedly the world is thus 
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made a much greater, more complex and 
more interesting world to live in. | 

The era that is most crowded with the 
splendid trophies of invention is coincident 
with the existence of our American govern- 
ment. During that era the genius of the 
inventor has sent the world spinning forward 
and has won more shining material triumphs 
than had been won in the preceding twenty 
centuries. This result, I believe, has been 
chiefly due to the cherishing freedom that 
has characterized our institutions, delivering 
the many from slavery to the few and setting 
them to work for themselves, and to the 
liberality of our patent system, which secures 
to the inventor a certain property in his 
idea. I do not mean that this freedom and 
liberality have been confined to our own 
country, but in those respects we have led 
the world and the influence of our example 
has been very potent upon the other nations. 
In the political disquietude of the times the 
Signs are not wanting that there is in some 
quarters a certain grudging to the inventor 
of the limited property in his idea. Such a 
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Sentiment is sadly lacking in wisdom. We 
freely concede the right of private property 
in land and yet land is limited in quantity, 
is the gift of nature to the race and _ neces- 
sary to its existence. But an invention is the 
creation of man, and as the realm of ideas is 
intinite there is no limit upon invention and 
upon the benefits it may confer upon man- 
kind. It is of the very essence of civiliza- 
tion, therefore, to tempt man to conquer the 
unknown, to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge and to widen the sway of the 
race, so that, if it may, it shall encompass 
the very stars. 

William F. Draper performed an honorable 
part in this glorious epoch. He was a born 
inventor. For generations his ancestors had 
been engaged in manufacture, and by their 
mechanical ingenuity had contributed greatly 
to improve its processes. His inherited talent 
Showed itself in his own fertility of inven- 
tion and in the rare power of discriminating 
between what was practical and what merely 
ingenious in the inventions of others and in 
the ability to perfect and adapt them to use. 
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Invention came to be the chief pursuit of 
his life. And while it was a means of earn- 
ing a living and at last of making a fortune, 
he came to regard it as an art to which he 
was devoted for its own sake. 

“T had reached the point,” he wrote in his 
later years, “where I cared more for advanc- 
ing the textile art to which I had devoted 
so much of my life, than I did for the merely 
profitable manufacture of standard articles.” 

In the perfection of that art he indeed 
rendered important service. It can fairly be 
said that the result of what he did was to 
make the same amount of human labor vastly 
more productive in great lines of manufac- 
ture. How the benefit of this saving shall 
be distributed involves another question 
which is approaching adjustment, if one has 
not already been reached. But the contri- 
bution he made was in a broad sense to the 
race. He increased its resources, and there 
ean, I fancy, be no quarrel with him for 
that, however they may come to be dis- 
tributed under the just play of social forces. 

Then there comes the high claim he has 
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to our gratitude for the service he rendered 
when his country was smitten by the tempest 
of civil war and when the men of the North 
met their no less heroic brethren of the 
South in that deplorable strife. It is as a 
Soldier that he is presented by the artist in 
this speaking statue. He enlisted at an 
early period in the struggle and for more 
than three years was at the front and for 
much of the time in the thick of the fighting. 
He had inherited from his father his hatred 
of slavery and doubtless was animated 
strongly by his desire to free the slaves as 
well as by his attachment to the Union. He 
was a real flesh-and-blood soldier and not a 
Sham one and he proved his title by heroi¢ 
conduct in mighty battles like Fredericksburg 
and the Wilderness. While at the head of 
his regiment in the Wilderness, he was 
struck down with an almost mortal wound. 
As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he 
was as bravely fighting again. It was no 
slight distinction, even in the “sudden mak- 
ing of splendid names” in the Civil War, 
for an untrained youth of nineteen to enlist 
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as a private, and, serving under the eye of 
leaders, to be steadily promoted, until at 
twenty-two, at an age when boys are usually 
graduating from the Military Academy, he 
won his retirement with the brevet rank of 
Brigadier-General, given for gallant and meri- 
torious service. Such a brilliant career in 
one so young is indeed rare in the history 
of warfare. His comments upon his cam- 
paigns are strikingly clear and_ sensible. 
With this training in the severe school of 
practical warfare, and with the quality which 
he displayed, there can be little doubt that 
he would have shown himself equal to im- 
portant independent command. 

We have now to consider his services as 
a statesman. He came upon the scene in 
heroic times when great issues were stirring; 
the emancipation of the slave, the extension 
to him of political and civil rights, and the 
questions connected with the war and grow- 
ing out of it, were absorbing in their inter- 
est. The example of his father, the teachings 
he received in the Hopedale community and 
the part he himself played in the war de- 
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termined his attitude upon these questions. 
He became a Republican and he remained 
one through the rest of his life. But it was 
not until he had firmly established his for- 
tune that he sought or held public office. 
Indeed he seems never to have been very 
ambitious for political preferment. He was 
a member of the House of Representatives in 
two Congresses and then voluntarily re- 
linquished his seat, which he might long have 
continued to hold. After having been our 
Ambassador to Italy for three years, he re- 
tired from the diplomatic service. 

It was my good fortune to serve with him 
in the House. His characteristics which, I 
think, most strongly impressed his colleagues 
were his sound and quick judgment, his 
kindly nature and good sense and his power 
to state his position with clearness and force. 
He was not frequently heard in debate, but 
when he spoke he was sure to arrest the at- 
tention of the House by the sensible char- 
acter of his views and the lucidity with 
which he presented them. He was seen at 
his best in discussing questions related to 
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business. His speech upon the part played 
by the tariff in creating the great fortunes 
of the country was one of the most important 
he ever made and was warmly praised upon 
the floor of the House by Mr. Reed. His 
speech in favor of the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands attracted the attention of 
the country. He was not moved by ambition 
for mere empire, but he regarded _ those 
islands as outposts of this continent, import- 
ant for our defense and capable of being 
made by a foe a formidable military base 
against us. There was no inconsistency be- 
tween his attitude upon that question and 
the position which he took after he left Con- 
gress upon the annexation of the Philippines. 
In his book he simply and strongly expressed 
his view against a colonial policy for his 
country in these words: “I believe that the 
maintenance of colonies with little or no 
voice in their own government is an unwise 
departure from the ideals and principles of 
the founders of our Government.” Although 
he had had a brilliant career in war, and pos- 
sibly because of it, he was in favor of a 
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pacific policy toward other nations and was 
opposed to intervention in Cuba. 

He was a sane and balanced statesman and 
was not without faith in the gospel of “let . 
alone,” because he believed in freedom and 
saw the infinite possibilities of progress it 
would bring. The most potent resource upon 
our planet, greater than its ores and other 
material things, is found in the intellect and 
energy of man, and he saw that we do not 
conserve this splendid resource by putting 
the shackles of unnecessary statutes upon it. 
There was nothing of the time-server about 
him, there was no trace of the demagogue, 
and he was as far as possible removed from 
the noisy breed of little statesmen who are 
always promising to write into law the 
ephemeral clamor of the moment, regardless of 
the sound principles of government. 

In the office of Ambassador, he undoubted- 
ly bore himself well, but he chafed under the 
lack of real work. In his memoirs he speaks 
of passing a certain portion of each day at 
the Embassy in accordance with his habits 
of business, but adds that, “a perfunctory 
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attention to business would have answered 
just as well,” except at the time of the 
Spanish War. ‘The office affords an oppor- 
tunity for residence abroad with every social 
advantage, but, except in the rare instances 
when there are important diplomatic compli- 
cations, when, as he said, the incumbent of 
the office is apt to be “a clerk at the end 
of a wire,” at most of our embassies the 
official duties are chiefly of petty detail and 
ceremonial and formal. He had an import- 
ant advantage not always possessed by our 
representatives abroad. He had no need of 
an interpreter. He could speak French 
fluently and had a working knowledge of 
Italian and German. The social features he 
ereatly enjoyed, but he was not the man to 
be long content in a position where, for want 
of serious and important work, looking wise 
became a steady occupation, and he seemed 
quite willing to resign his post before the 
end of the usual term. But if a serious 
difference had arisen with Italy, such as we 
had with Spain at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, he would surely have given 
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a good account of himself, for he possessed 
all the qualities necessary to make a suc- 
cessful negotiator. 

I should fail to do him justice if I did 
not speak of the pleasure it was to serve 
with him and to know the charm of his 
company. His good sense, his good nature 
and his fund of interesting information upon 
a wide range of common and curious subjects 
made his conversation delightful and instruc- 
tive. So many of you who are here today 
were his friends and knew the happy quality 
of his companionship. He was genuinely 
democratic and all who came in contact with 
him, whatever their station in life, were sure 
to engage his attention and to be treated 
with a kindly deference. He had no ex- 
aggerated idea of his own importance. It 
was without affectation that he began the 
preface of his book with the words, “It may 
seem presumptuous for a man of ordinary 
talent, such as I esteem myself, to write his 
memoirs.” And yet the book itself proves the 
possession of extraordinary talent. In point 
of style, it has the directness, the simplicity 
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and the strength of Grant’s narrative, and, 
in substance, it chronicles a career which 
could not have been achieved had he not 
possessed abilities of a very high order. But 
modesty often accompanies talent just as 
conceit is often found hand in hand with 
mediocrity. 

After his withdrawal from public life he 
spent the winter months in Washington, and 
his house became a delightful social center 
where Mrs. Draper and himself dispensed a 
generous hospitality. And it was no narrow 
circle. He was extremely fond of the society 
of his friends. One was sure to meet at his 
house, mingled with his intimates from the 
country over, men conspicuous in every de- 
partment of the Government and the repre 
sentatives also of foreign nations. He kept 
in close touch with public affairs and his 
advice was sought by his former associates 
and was freely given. I am not sure that 
this was not the part of his life which he 
enjoyed most. Free from the responsibilities 
of office, which often rest very heavily, even 
upon strong shoulders, he yet retained a keen 
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interest in everything that concerned his 
country and his rich store of information and 
good sense was at the disposal of his many 
friends connected with the Government. He had 
a genial practical philosophy and one was apt 
to follow him not only because he reasoned 
well but also because he led one to agreeable 
conclusions. If he pointed to the clouds upon 
the political horizon, it was only that we 
might prepare for the storm and with the 
confidence that the weather would clear and 
that we should again have fair skies. He 
thus exercised a distinct influence in shaping 
the course of political events and in helping 
things to move in the right direction. And 
a great gap was seen to have been made in 
the forces of good government when on a 
bleak day in the mid-winter time the sad 
word went around that the old hero had 
bravely faced his last foe. 

His memory is a treasure of this whole 
great Commonwealth of ours, but it is more 
especially in the keeping of those who live 
here where from his early boyhood his life 
centered. It was here that the growing tree 
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thrust out its roots into the firm earth. It 
was in the town of Milford, bound up in the 
sentiment of this hour by a common tie with 
her offspring, the town of Hopedale, that his 
broadening mind received those strong im- 
pressions of democracy, of freedom and of 
patriotism that remained with him always. 
It was from among you that he went forth 
with the splendid youth of 1861. But a 
little distance away we may see the chimneys of 
the great industry he did so much to create. 
Whether he was serving his country at the 
front, or in the Capital, or in foreign lands, 
he was always bound to this spot and went 
only to come again. 

And so I say that his memory is peculiarly 
in your keeping. It is one of your rich 
possessions. And as your eyes from time to 
time may rest upon this statue may it ani-— 
mate you to feel the patriotism for your 
country that he felt for her. And may it 
incite the youth of the future to strive to 
make an honorable success of their own 
careers, and kindle in them the ambition to 
do some work which shall live after them 
and which shall bless mankind. 
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